NAPOLEON:  THE  LAST  PHASE
ject; and he was, we are told, a great admirer of St. Paul. His thoughts, indeed, in this dark hour, turn much to questions of faith, not altogether to edification. We have, of course, often read anecdotes in which he is represented as pointing to the firmament, and declaiming a vague deism. Newman, too, in a noble passage, has given from tradition the final judgment passed on Christianity by Napoleon at St. Helena, wherein Napoleon is reported to have compared the shadowy fame of Caesar and Alexander with the living force of Christ, and to have summed up with, " Can He be less than divine?" But the real Napoleon talked in a very different fashion. Gourgaud talks of the stars and their Creator in the way attributed to Napoleon, but the latter snubs him. Briefly, Napoleon's real leaning seems to be to Mahometanism; his objection to Christianity is that it is not sufficiently ancient. Had it existed, he says, since the beginning of the world, he could believe it. But it had not; nor could it have sustained itself till now without the Crucifixion and the Crown of Thorns, for mankind is thus constituted. Nor can he accept that form of religion which would damn Socrates, Plato, and, he courteously adds, the English. Why, in any case, should punishment be eternal? Moreover, he declares that he was much disturbed by the arguments of the sheiks in Egypt, who contended that those who worshipped three deities must necessarily be pagans. Mahometanism, on the other hand, is more simple, and, he characteristically adds, is superior, to Christianity in that it conquered half the world in ten years, while Christianity took three hundred years to establish itself. Another time he declares
186a or the dalmatic :
